


Letters from the Members .. . 


Yearbook Conferences 


Thank you for sending me the three 
books having as their theme “A Three-Act 
Play.” They will certainly be very helpful 
in developing our 1952 yearbook. Plans are 
already being made for that issue—a good 
time to work now that everything is done 
on our 195] book. Would it be possible 
for you to tell me just when you plan to 
have the yearbook conference next fall? 
Plans are now being made to attend, and we 
should know soon in order to get tickets 
to popular musicals. Thank you ever so 
much for the wonderful cooperation we 
have received from you people—M.L., New 
Hampshire 


The 11th Annual Short Course in 
Yearbook Production will be held at Co- 
lumbia University on October 12 - 13, 
1951.—Ed. 


Never Dreamed They 
Would Come 


I want to thank you for giving me an 
opportunity to lead that round table. It 
was really a wonderful experience, the more 
so that I shared it with more people than 
I ever dreamed would come! I hope that 
they enjoyed it as much as I did, for I got 
a great amount of pleasure out of doing it. 


—E.W., New York 


Inevitable 


I took ten staff members to the Conven- 
tion. They derived an amazing amount of 
benefit from the meetings, and are all plan- 
ning to return next year. Congratulations 
to you on the tremendous amount of work 
you did. Some errors are inevitable; it just 
happened that we were involved in two of 


them.—M.0., Pennsylvania 


Still Talking and Thinking 


I am still talking and thinking about the 
CSPA Convention. It was an inspiring con- 
ference, and I was so glad I could attend. 
As Adviser to a newspaper which has cher- 
ished its Medalist rating for many years, I 
was proud to see The Journal’s name on 
the lists posted in the library. I enjoyed 
CSPA’s birthday luncheon at the Waldorf. 
Everything was handled so smoothly and im- 
and I 


pressively; thought Ambassador 


Gross’s talk was important for us all to 


hear—V.F., Ohio 


Looking Forward 


We were delighted indeed to receive word 
of our winning a first place rating. We 
shall look forward to receiving the Score- 
book and the next School Press Review.— 


L.R., New York 


As Much as a Plutocrat 


As usual, I was delighted with the Con- 
vention. I’m amazed every year at the 
wealth of talent and special features you 
can line up for the program. And the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria makes a perfect setting for the 
concluding luncheon. A poor guy like me 
can enjoy such a setting as much as any 
plutocrat.—R.H., Indiana 


One of the Sitting Ducks 


I want to thank you as warmly as I can 
for your extreme kindness and hospitality 
on the occasion of my attendance at the 
CSPA meeting. I enjoyed every minute of 
the Convention, and your personal consid- 
eration and generosity. I certainly had no 
idea that I was to be one of the sitting 


ducks in that impressive line-up on the dais 
at the Waldorf-Astoria!—O.R., Virginia 


Time of My Life 


Addressing the student journalists who 
turned up to listen to me as part of the 
Convention was extraordinarily pleasant. I 
had a stimulating time, and I trust the dele- 
gates did likewise. Our staff representative 
who went to the Convention claims “the 
time of my life” was what his trip meant 
to him, a comment I heard often at the Sat- 
urday luncheon.—E.O’G.—Maassachusetts 


Plans Become Realities 


Each year we hope that it might be pos- 
sible for us to attend the Convention, but 
each year our plans seem to be hindered by 
different troubles. This year, higher prices 
for our typesetting and printing upset our 
budget. But we thought of the lucky peo- 
ple at the Convention, and some day we 
hope that our plans may become realities — 


JS., Jr., Indiana 


The Cover 


The Rev. Frederick H. Sill founded 
Kent School on the banks of Connecticut’s 
Housatonic River in the year 1906. His 
purpose was to make for boys a home from 
which would emerge men well trained in 
Christian living. 

Father Sill, affectionately know as 
Pater to the Kent family, had always had 
the desire to have a crew represent the 
school, having developed a great love for 
the sport as the coxswain of the 1895 Co- 
lumbia University varsity eight. It was not 
until 1922, however, that the first Blue & 
Gray oarsmen raced against outside com- 
petition: that year Kent, using a borrowed 
shell, began to pile up its remarkable 
rowing record of 110 wins, 60 losses, and 
7 dead heats, by placing fifth out of eight 
boats in the Yale Interscholastic Regatta. 

This year is the thirtieth anniversary of 
rowing at Kent, and of the 308 boys en- 
rolled in the school, 135 are out for crew. 
From the shortest, a diminutive 4 feet 11 
inches (coxswain), to the tallest, a whopping 
6 feet 4 inches (oarsman); from the light- 
est, a flea-weight 80 pounds (coxswain), 
to the heaviset, a comparatively avoirdupois 
185 pounds (oarsman), the 135 spend six 
or seven days a week, rain or shine, working 
on the river at their favorite sport. 

The neophyte who is an aspiring sweep- 
swinger first learns of the glory, the tra- 
dition, and the popularity of crew from 
the upper classmen. He is introduced in the 
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OWER is might” is a common enough 
expression, but did you ever think of 
it as applied to you? Reflect a min- 

ute and you will realize that the press 
probably wields the greatest influence in the 
world and that you as members of the staffs 
of school publications hold a measure of that 
power in your hands. 

The school publication like the com- 
munity newspaper is an integral, active, and 
important force whose aims, in common with 
the community newspaper, are to inform, 
entertain, and guide readers in a limited 
area. 

Wherever you find people you will find 
the advisability if mot the actuality of a 
school and community publication because 
they give services which can never be of- 
fered by a metropolitan paper. 

The latter is too large and impersonal an 
organization to concern itself with matters 
which it considers trivial and inconsequential 
but which are newsworthy and significant to 
the school and community. 

The French class’s annual play or the ar- 
tival of Mr. Doak’s baby wouldn’t merit a 
paragraph in a city daily but the school and 
community papers would no more disregard 
them than it would throw out the front 
page. News of this type is the very back- 
bone of small publications. 


HROUGH their columns the school 


and community papers can promote a 
healthy and live interest in their surround- 
ings sufficient to 
lethargies. 


dispel detrimental 


The community paper carries general and 
varied news including outstanding school 
happenings, but the school publication is a 
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The School Publication in Its Relationship 
To the Community 


By MRS. HELEN CULP HORT 


Aldan Junior High School 
Aldan, Delaware County, Pa 


specialized organ whose entire contents, or at 
least a high percentage, are devoted to minor 
as well as major school news. 


When a school paper is established—and 
it is as soon after the opening of a school as 
is expedient—it immediately becomes the 
core about which all activity revolves. 

In many rural areas the school publication 
is the only reading matter available and it 
has to serve both the school and community. 

With this brief background information 
I'll point out a few responsibilities of the 
school publication in relationship to the 
community. 


HOUGH its coverage is in the main 

restricted to the immediate interests 
of the school and students, it touches the 
lives of the families of the students and 
through these families the school paper 
indirectly affects the community. 

It awakens the citizens to the importance 
of school problems, neighborhood projects, 
local campaigns, and numberless other press- 
ing matters. 

These men and women develop a school 
and-community consciousness so vital to a 
thriving and progressive locality. Their dual 
interest in the school as parents of the stu- 


dents and as makes this 


taxpayers, 
inevitable. 

There’s no getting away from it—the 
school publication is interrelated to the com- 
munity through the medium of the families. 

The power of the school paper, alone or 
combined with other papers, is not to be 
scoffed at or passed over lightly. An example 
of how a paper can marshall students into 
action for the improvement of a commun- 


ity is a project undertaken by students of 
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Germantown High School, Germantown 
Friends’ School, and Germantown Academy. 

Sponsored by the Germantown School and 
Community Council to aid tenants to make 
repairs on their homes, the students volun- 
tarily work each Saturday in the homes of 
people who request their services but help 
in the labor and furnish materials. After 
plastering, painting, scraping, or hammering, 
the youthful workers meet at a recreation 
center for a hot lunch and a little recreation, 
then return to finish their jobs. 


This relationship of the three schools with 
its neighborhood has its counterpart in al- 
most every section of the country. A link 
exists between the two which is about as 
closely associated as ham and eggs, horse 
and wagon, pen and ink. 


What is the result of working on a com- 
munity project as the one mentioned? It’s 
three-fold: first and obviously it gives ma- 
terial aid to those who need it; it gives the 
student manual experience, and most im- 
portant of all, it trains and equips him to 
lend an assisting hand to his fellow men. 


OW about education? Well, the school 
paper or magazine gives the com- 
munity answers to such questions as: What 
type of education is my son or daughter 
getting? How does it differ from my day? 
Is it better? Is it adequate? Will it mold my 
child into a good American citizen, a leader? 
Campaigns are another common topic in 
school publications. Students will usually 
work to make a drive successful be it fe 
the national Red Cross, the local war me- 
morial, or the school band uniform fund. 
The school publication spurs them on 
towards the goal by promoting friendly but 
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spirited competition among classes, and this 
seed of school pride planted perhaps un- 
knowingly will blossom out into civic pride 
when the student leaves school to find his 
niche in society. The extent of his civic 
pride will in a large measure determine the 
future well-being of his city, town, or com- 
munity. No place ever forges ahead with dis- 
interested, unimaginative or wishy-washy in- 
dividuals holding the governing reins. 

Aside from civic pride the school paper 
stimulates cooperation, leadership, unity, 
and team work, all so essential in later life. 

An interesting role which the publication 
plays is the cultural leaders of the com- 
munity. By publicizing and often advancing 
plays, musicals, lectures, and reviews, it en- 
riches the lives of those who take advantage 
of the opportunity they might otherwise 
not have. 

Your school publication can be of benefit 
to the community by following any of these 
methods or the one successfully tried by the 
Williamsport, Pa., High School. 

The staff of that school magazine put out 
a “special” last fall, a sort of get-acquainted- 
with-the-town issue. A huge undertaking, it 
was, nevertheless, worth the effort by token 
of the valuable and interesting information 
it afforded readers throughout the city. 

The Williamsportania contained a Who’s 
Who among which were listed pioneers, 
artists, poets, musicians, and professional 
men. It also traced the history of the li- 
brary, schools, newspapers, and youth 
haunts, and gave descriptions of local 
landmarks. 

No stone was left unturned by the en- 
thusiastic civic promoters of the project. One 
section of it dealt with future plans of the 
city, another with the potentialities of the 
airport, and still another with data furnished 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Besides, a poll was made of the answers 
to “What do you think about Williamsport 
and what would you like to see improved?” 


- you feel your community is a little on 


the dull side and needs some pepping up 
go to it and do something. Don’t let it re- 
main in its state of stagnation. You needn’t 
be unduly spectacular or extravagant to put 
snap and sparkle into your home town. A 
program fitted to its special needs can be 
simple yet effective. 

Since a program can’t be launched hur- 
riedly or haphazardly in order to be suc- 
cessful, it would be advisable, first of all, 
to make a complete survey of the field you 
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expect to cover noting its advantages, disad- 
vantages, underdeveloped sections and _ its 
manifest and latent opportunities for pros- 
perity and good living. 

If you are going to follow the lead of 
Williamsport High School you’re going te 
have a tremendous and perhaps too over- 
whelming task in front of you. The better 
thing to do, therefore, would be to discuss 
one phase at a time in each issue. 

Have a tentative outline ready at the 
beginning of the school year, if possible, so 
that you have something to rely on without 
entailing too much research work in the 
middle of the busy school semester. 

A skeleton. schedule for a ten-issue-a-year 
publication may be: 

1—Short general history of the commu- 
nity with no special emphasis on any one 
point. 

2 and 3—Sketches of principal institu- 
tions including the schools, churches, mu- 
seum, library, etc 

4, 5, and 6—A Who’s Who in the com- 
munity, present and past. The first issue 
could give pertinent biographical accounts 
of the men and women of the past who 
should be brought to the attention of the 
public because of their services to the com- 
munity. 

The other two issues, of course, will in 
part be devoted to contemporary greats— 
your school principal, the outstanding lit- 
erary personage, the newspaper editor, the 
mayor, the business executive. In these sto- 
ries care should be taken to avoid writing 
With the 
help of your adviser you can learn the tech- 


straight biographical material. 


nique of the interview and how to channel 
it to get the most out of it. 


NTERESTINGLY written 


with an element of timeliness or prox- 


interviews 


imity always make good reading for any 
class of people and when they concern 
prominent citizens they have an even greater 
appeal. A success story has a strange fas- 
cination for the reader who identifies him- 
self with the subject of the interview. 
When possible try to slant your article to 
your publication. Assuming that you are 
armed with biographical data before. you 
question your interviewee you will know ex- 
actly what to ask to get a slant. For example 
you can have the educator comment on your 
high school system; if the business executive 
is an alumnus of your school you can ask 
him in what way the school helped him at- 
tain his high position and build a story 


around that; you can get the mayor’s opin- 
ion of high school students as leaders of to- 
morrow, and so on indefinitely. 

You can bet that these six issues of your 
paper or magazine will set the community 
If they 


never did before the inhabitants are sure to 


buzzing and you'll notice it, too. 
become community conscious. Anyway, if 
they’re still asleep you can throw a small 
bombshell in their midst by announcing a 
campaign for a teen-age center or what 
have you in your next issue. Whatever you 
decide to tackle will require tactful and kid 
glove handling. 

A very important point to remember is 
that you'll get nowhere fast if you’re going 
to start off in an antagonizing, overly de- 
manding, or chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. 
You want to get backers, not enemies, and 
the way to do this is to write a sensible, logi- 
cal article offering constructive reasons for 
your proposed project. 

Follow this up in the next issue with a 
poll similar to the one used by Williamsport, 
that is, “What do you think about 
and how can it be improved?” If you do 
a convincing job in your campaign issue 
your answers will, in the main, correspond 
to your own. Thus, having previously laid 
the foundation for a favorable reaction, the 
sampling of public opinion will strengthen 
your stand. Feasible as the idea may sound 
it’s likely to backfire, but then it’s all in 
the game. 

For the ninth issue you may go back to 
a non-controversial subject such as cultural 
contributions, the latest developments of the 
community, or its future plans. 

The last issue can be devoted to another 
drive. Maybe the public library isn’t ade- 
quately stocked. Find out why. Find out 
if something is being done and if not, why 
not. Publish your findings and wait for 
results. They'll come. 

Well, I’ve put a few suggestions before 
you for strengthening the relationship be- 
tween your school publication and commu- 
nity. There are many more, if you'll dig 
them up. It’s up to you to use that potent 
force, the school publication, for the better- 
ment of your school and community. 

The writers of the Williamsportania con- 
cluded their special edition with the words, 
“We seem to be thoroughly aware of our 
community and of our own relationship to 
it. Best of all we want and are willing to 
work for whatever will make a better Wil- 
liamsport.” 

Can you say the same? 
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School Publicity 


By MARGARET B. HECKER 
Lebanon High School 


Lebanon, Indiana 


EVERAL years ago Mr. John Gunther 
rose to fame by pronouncing Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, my home town, to be 

the “dirtiest city in the United States.” Not 
having read Mr. Gunther’s book, I do not 
know whether he was referring to the po- 
litical situation or the atmosphere, but I 
do know that his comment created a great 
stir. Several Hoosiers suggested that Hoagy 
Carmichael’s “Stardust,” might have been 
more appropriately named, “Gold Dust,” 
as he had written this song hit, inspired 
by Indiana. Others suggested that Tide, 
the new washing powder, use Indiana for 
its proving ground. Indiana cities are never 
dismayed by any type of publicity as long 
as they get mentioned in the news. 

Sometimes I wish that our schools were 
more publicity conscious. Some schools suf- 
fer from a complete dearth of publicity in 
local newspapers; others have none until 
some pupil’s inglorious deed causes them 
to burst into print. Most make no effort 
to keep their public informed of any events 
except athletics in their town papers. Pos- 
sibly 90 per cent of school news falls into 
this pattern. As the result of careless pub- 
licity programs, we sometimes get unfor- 
tunate and unfounded attacks on education 
from the layman. 

Most schools are doing very creditable 
work with their newspapers, literary maga- 
zines, and yearbooks, judging from the dis- 
plays that we seen in Seth Low Library, 
during the CSPA convention and elsewhere. 
A good many are doing equally well in their 
school publicity programs although this is 
a comparatively new field. 


O HAVE an effective publicity pro- 

gram, all departments of a school 
should be represented in stories, and pub- 
licity might well cover a twelve-month pe- 
tiod. Private schools could get a better 
choice of pupils by this method, and the 
public schools could keep their public and 
taxpayers better informed. Why not have 
a twelve-month program? Not all stories 
have a time value, and pupil and teacher 
summer activities could supply a good many 
articles during the summer months. 
Even small schools should recognize their 
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opportunities for local, state, and national 
publicity. In many instances school pub- 
licity is ill-timed and poorly planned. Some- 
times the work is done by pupils and teach- 
ers who are too busy to do the work ef- 
fectively. We are well aware that a good 
many administrators and school boards do 
not regard the publicity program as an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. Even jour- 
nalism teachers seldom have the time al- 
loted to devote to it. You pupils can do 
a service to your school by aiding in setting 
up a competent program. 

Almost every school has a local newspaper 
that will print well-written stories that con- 
form to the newspaper’s style. Professional 
magazines, such as the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Review, Quill and Scroll, and educa- 
tional organs, offer opportunities for state 
and national publicity. Schools in a met- 
ropolitan area will find the newspapers fairly 
receptive to educational stories for they rep- 
resent “big news” today. Notice the em- 
phasis on “teen age” columns and stories 
in women’s magazines concerning high 
Both McCall’s and The 
Ladies Home Journal had such articles with- 
in recent months. 


school activities. 


One of the biggest sources of news today 
is our high school newspapers. An active 
newspaper organization can record many 
events such as exchange of foreign news- 
papers, attendance at press meetings, visits 
by prominent speakers, school drives for 
civic improvement, local press meetings, etc. 
The survey method is often a good way to 
get unusual material. Dover High School, 
Dover, New Jersey, had an example of this 
a few years ago. A survey showed that a 
large per cent of pupils had jobs after 
school. We listed some of the interesting 
occupations and told Life magazine about 
them. While Life was considering the fea- 
ture, The New York Times took the story 
and used five large photographs. Several 
months later one of the pictures appeared 
in “Calling All Girls,” having been sold to 
them by Worldwide, a Times syndicate. 

Some news suggestions are club activities, 


especially the hobby type, faculty members’ 
accomplishments, academic honors of pupils, 





trips to places of interest, some “stunt pub- 
licity,” such as having pupils run the school 
or town for a day, choosing a Winter Car- 
nival Queen, selecting of the “ten best 
dressed” or the ten “worst dressed” pupils, 
or “citizen of the month,” elections to de- 
termine pupils’ viewpoints on world prob- 
lems, their choices in books, plays, radio and 
television programs, movies. The work of 
the General Organizations, awards, prizes, 
and doings of the National Honor Society 
might well be emphasized. 

If we are to have loyal support of our 
educational institutions, a complete, well- 
organized intelligent publicity program, giv- 
ing a true picture of all phases of education, 
is an essential for every school. It is time 
for all to adopt modern business methods 
and to inform the layman, the taxpayer, of 
education’s strength and service to each 
community. 


New Book on Printing 
Of Value to Schools 


The SPCA office has recently received a 
copy of a new book, How To Plan and Buy 
Printing, written by R. Randolph Karch, 
formerly principal of the High School of 
Graphic Arts and Printing in Cincinnati, 
and published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. 

This work strips all the “mystery” from 
printing, and by the text and many illustra- 
tions, instructs the merest novice in the art 
of producing an attractive job in newspaper 
or magazine. The chapter on How To 
Prepare Illustrations and Other Engravings 
would correct many of the unfortunate con- 
ditions in some of the otherwise excellent 
publications which are being brought out by 
secondary schools; other chapters, such as 
How To Select Body Type and How To 
Select Display Type, are made immensely 
worth while because of the many pages of 
sample types, with their designating names 
and sizes. 

Whether the inexperienced publishing 
board is preparing a school newspaper, a 
magazine, or, especially, a yearbook, this 
volume will prove to be a valuable guide, 
and may turn an otherwise poor periodical 
into an excellent accomplishment. 

The volume itself is physically an excel- 
lent example of the arts of printing and 
binding. It sells at $4.25 a copy, and would 
be an excellent addition to the library of 
any high school which publishes any type 
of periodical. 
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AWARDS, PER SE 


From time immemorial men and women have been rewarded for 
their valor and their accomplishments in all fields of human en- 
deavor by some mark of esteem from those in a position to judge 
the deeds and to confer the honors. Whether the acknowledgement 
be of great value or a mere token, it is prized oy those who are 
worthy of receiving it and regarded with favor by those acquainted 
with it. 

In the school press field we are pleased to note that the work 
and achievements of both editors and staff members, and the Ad- 
visers under whose direction they labor, are not being overlooked. 
In some instances, the schools themselves pay tribute to the boys 


and girls who perform meritorious service on the publications. In 
other cases, the awards are made by press associations or the latter 
make available to the schools and Advisers the pins or keys suitable 
for such recognition. 

Some years ago, the CSPA established the Gold Key for Advisers 
for, curiously enough, the men and women responsible for the lead- 
ership that produced outstanding publications had been singularly 
overlooked when the time came for giving credit where credit was 
due. 


similar steps to acknowledge the great services which have been 


It is gratifying to note that other press groups have taken 


rendered by these devoted and unselfish men and women. 

As we look over the entire field, we are well aware that all who 
should be the recipients of such honors have not yet received their 
just rewards. We hope they will be on their respective lists in 
the not too distant future. We hope, however, that in their zeal 
to make up the deficit the distribution of largess, they will not pass 
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the point where such awards lose their value. In the long run, 
we believe all will benefit by the judicious and conservative con- 
sideration of every case that requires attention. 
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THE “REWARDS” FOR 
SERVICE 


This Association has followed a policy of serving school publica- 
tions to the best of its ability, no matter what the inquiry, where 
the publication may be located, or whether a member of the Asso- 
ciation or not. It has been a pleasant duty and we have gathered 
as much new information as we have imparted. 


Sometimes, however, being quite human, we wonder if the amount 
of work involved, and the expense of certain requests are fully ap- 
preciated by those who ask for help. Recently, a request reached 
this office from overseas right in the middle of our busiest pre- 
Contest and Convention work. A reply by airmail was demanded 
as the need for the information was urgent. 


So we went to work. It took all the time of one person for 


three or four days. It would have been nice to hand the lad 
who did the job a letter to supplement his slight monetary consid- 


eration. “We appreciate your help very much,” was the entire reply! 
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DIRECTOR RECALLED 
TO ACTIVE DUTY 


The Director of the CSPA has been recalled to active duty with 
the Air Force and assumed his duties as Chief of the Special 
Projects Branch, Division of Professional Education, Directorate of 
Military Training, at the Pentagon in Washington on the first of 
April. 

Dr. Murphy was commissioned a Captain in the Air Corps in 
1942 as a direct result of his contacts with secondary schools through 
the Association. He was one of three officers to organize and ad- 
minister the College Training Program through which 150 colleges 
and universities throughout the United States gave academic in- 
struction to nearly 200,000 trainees preliminary to their flight train- 
ing. This was followed by a tour of duty at Randolph Field, 
Texas, where he was assistant director of academic training in the 
same program. 

In 1944, after his promotion to Major, he was sent overseas to 
become Education Officer for the Allied Commission in Italy where 
he had charge of all educational institutions in the Italian peninsula 
south of Rome. The following year he was named Education and 
Religious Affairs Officer for Austria and, later, served in the same 
capacity in Vienna. This city was one of the few in continental 
Europe to have a full school year in 1945-46, to have every person 
between 6 and 18 who either wanted to go to school or was legally 
required to be in school at his desk, to have every child served a 
hot lunch each school day, to have its school health services fully 
functioning, to have no epidemics and to find a juvenile delinquency 
rate less than in normal peace times. For his services he received 
the Army Commendation Medal, Honorary Membership on the 
Faculty of the University of Vienna, Honorary Citizenship in the 
Technical University of Vienna, and a Knight Commandership in 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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With the Press Associations 


Illinois secondary school newspaper staffs 
are being asked to participate in an un- 
usually comprehensive survey of business 
practices and problems. The survey is be- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Illinois State 
High School Press Association and the II- 
linois Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism. Questionnaires are being mailed to all 
members of the two sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Although the project is designed to 
gather information that will be useful to 
ISHSPA and IAT] advisers, a copy of the 
questionnaire will be mailed to non-mem- 
bers on request. When the results are tabu- 
lated, Illinois staffs will be able to see how 
their advertising rates compare with publi- 
cations in other schools of a similar size. 
It will also be possible to check all other 
major expenditures and sources of revenue 
with the budgets of other publications. Cir- 
culation staffs will receive information con- 
cerning subscriptien rates and single-copy 
prices established in other schools. - 

, F F 

This year marks the Silver Anniversary 
of the Oregon High School Press Confer- 
ence—the annual gathering for school news- 
paper and yearbook delegates, held on the 
campus of the University of Oregon at Eu- 
gene. Naturally, there ought to be a huge 
cake, topped with 25 bright candles, and 
that’s exactly the way the program is being 
planned. 

Oregon invites all teachers who are in- 
terested in school publication work to at- 
tend a concentrated two-week Scholastic 
Press Short Course, June 25-July 7. The 
course is offered by the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University. It will carry three 
term hours of graduate credit, since it is 
offered as part of the regular summer ses- 
sion. Many of the famed journalists of 
the country will participate in the program. 

, FF 

“Public Relations for Teachers” is a new 
course now being offered for Los Angeles 
school personnel by John H. McCoy, na- 
tionally known public relations official con- 
nected with The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Believed to be the first of its kind in South- 
ern California, the class meets at East Los 
Angeles Junior College and carried two 
units of college credit in addition to salary 
points for city teachers. McCoy formerly 
served as assistant to the president at Oc- 
cidental College, and was a CSPA vice- 
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president. He is the author of “A Calendar 

of Campus Activities,” which has been pub- 

lished in several editions during recent years. 
e FF F 

As a result of the Nora Payne Hill case, 
the United States Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has announced a new rule which, under 
certain circumstances, permits teachers to 
deduct summer school costs as a necessary 
business expense for federal income tax pur- 
poses. The NEA and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association share the credit for seeing 
Mrs. Hill’s case through the courts. The 
rule of the Bureau reads as follows: 

I. T. 4044: 
curred by a public school teacher in order to 
maintain her position are deductable as or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses un- 
der section 23 (a) (1) (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and such expenses may. be 
deducted in determining adjusted gross in- 
come under section 22 (n) of the Code. 
(O.D. 892) (C. B. 4, 209—1921—modi- 
fied) . 

The Bureau’s interpretation of the rule 
states in part: “In general, summer school 
expenses incurred by a teacher for maintain- 
ing her position are deductable under sec- 
tion 23 (a) (1) (A) of the Code as or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses, but 
expenses incurred for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a teaching position, or qualifying for 
permanent status, a higher position, an ad- 
vance in the salary schedule, or to fulfill 
the general cultural aspirations of the 
teacher, are deemed to be personal expenses 
which are not deductable in determining 
taxable net income.” 


Summer school expenses in- 


e te 
The United States Treasury Department 
has prepared a short play, “Future Unlim- 
ited,” which stresses the importance of sav- 
ings for a worth-while goal, which schools 
everywhere are urged to make use of. The 
cast includes three boys, three girls, extra 
supporting characters, if desired, and three 
adults. Copies of the play, which is inter- 
esting, are available free of charge from 
State Savings Bonds Offices or from Edu- 
cation Director, U. S. Savings Bond Di- 
vision, Washington 25, D.C. 
e FF 
The Milwaukee County Elementary Press 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
on April 18. It was a birthday party for 





IMPORTANT DATES 
October 12-13, 1951: 11th Annual 
Short Course in Yearbook Produc 
tion, CSPA, Columbia University, 
March 13, 14, 15, 1952: 28th An- 
nual CSPA Convention, Columbia 
University. 





The Henry Clay Beacon, the staff, and Miss 
Lucy Elberfeld, its founder and present ad- 
viser. There were a number of excellent 
speakers, and then the delegates divided up 
into small groups. Following the tradition 
of the CSPA luncheons, there was a huge 


birthday cake with lighted candles. 


Tucson High Wins Tops 
in Four Competitions 


Students and officials down at the 
Tucson, Arizona, High School should be 
much pleased, and congratulations are def- 
initely due them. 

Last October, their outstanding year- 
book was placed in the Medalist Class by 
CSPA judges. Last week at the Conven- 
tion, The Cactus Chronicle, newspaper, 
which attracted a good deal of attention 
in the Low Library exhibit, also was placed 
in Medalist Class. The Quarterly, magazine 
from the same school, won a First, and, to 
top it all off, The Chronicle won a First 
in the Annual Typographical Contest, in 
which publications are judged by experts 
in the New York School of Printing. 


Eight journalists from Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia, 
attended the annual press convention at 
Washington and Lee University on April 
26-28. Some of the interesting events on 
the program were an address by Leonard 
Miall, a British correspondent, who spoke 
on “Covering the United States”; a cartoon- 
lecture by Dave Berger; and reports on 
Korea by United Press correspondents. 


Twenty-three members of the editorial 
staff of The South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, have 
been announced for membership in Quill 
and Scroll by the Times staff and Miss Ro- 
wena Harvey, adviser. All these honored 
staff members are in the upper third of their 
class, are of outstanding character, and have 
done good work on the newspaper and The 
Totem, yearbook of the school. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


The poetry for May was selected by Miss Dorothy Cathell, ad- 
viser to The Oracle of the Abington Senior High School, Abington, 
Fa., assisted by Barbara Flower, poetry editor of The Oracle. Miss 
Cathell last year served as judge of the poetry contest for the Penn- 
sylyania School Press Association. 


MARCH PIPER 


He played as he came to the top of a hill, 
Caressing his pipe with soft, pink lips; 

His soul overflowed in whistle and trill, 

And those who had hearts could listen and hear 
The story of how spring came tripping that year. 


He played of the cold breath of lions asleep; 
Of soft, baby lambs, who, seeing them so, 
Tawdled on wild, little, hesitant feet 

Out into the meadows to breathe and to blow 
Warm, baby breaths that melted the snow. 


And then, as he paused for a breath he thought wise, 
Love birds came in with a chorus of song, 

And shy posies pulled leaves away from their eyes 

To see where the wonderful music was born; 


Then he joined in the anthem of praise to the morn. 


Donna Shan 

The Dial 

Brattleboro High School 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


ty y vy 
SONNET 
The sceptre of the fiame is absolute. 
For in this flick’ring silence who will speak? 
Although we know that we are destitute, 
Apart from one another, who will seek 


The love of language in this magic ring? 


The very wish to understand, communicate, 
Has fled into the labyrinth of things 
So vague we know them not, until too late. 


The silence of the flame extinguishes 
The brimming words; do lips forget their goal? 
The candle’s light full well distinguishes 
Our neighbor’s dreaming face—but not his soul. 
Blow out the flame! Let darkness, if it can, 
Fill up the void dividing man from man. 

Perry Organ 

The Penman 

Washington-Lee High School 

Arlington, Virginia 

7 y vy 
PROMISE 

The trees are bare; 
They have shed their bright cloaks 
And sleep till spring will warm their tired, old limbs, 
And the sap once more will flow through the gnarled veins. 
Dreariness clutches the earth, 
Casting its shadow on the soul of man. 
Winter brings a fast from nature’s beauty; 
The poet and the artist sleep. 


But wait, 

You who sadly languish for the spring! 

The morning rays of light sparkle 

On the window pane. 

Outside, the earth is covered with a sheet of starlike crystals; 
The trees reach to the sky with coats of ermine. 

Nature does not long hide herself 

Among dark clouds. 


David Kleinbard 

The Oracle 

Abington Senior High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


a, ae 
EVENING 


Home the weary seagulls glide; 
Crimson is the ocean dyed. 

Evening zephyrs start to blow, 

And fishers back to harbor row. 
Hangs the moon so warm and pale; 
Cold fog rises in the vale. 

An owl hoots across the way, 
Herald of the end of day. 


James Norris 
The Purple and Gold 
Clarksville High School 


Clarksville, Tennessee 
y y y 
DANCE WITH ME 
“Come dance with me,” the raindrop cried; 
“Across a shiny roof we'll glide, 
Then down the stem of a daffodil; 
We'll reach the brook below the hill.” 


“Come dance with me,” the thunder roared; 
“My voice is strength and lightning my sword. 
We'll scare the folks in our mad glee. 

We'll own the world. Come dance with me!” 


Which dancing partner will you take— 
The little drop, the mighty quake? 
I choose the rainbow that whispered low, 


“Come dance with me before I go.” 


Nan DiValerio 

The Oracle 

Abington Senior High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


eat wt 
THE WIND 


The wind has many voices 

And strange mysterious sounds— 

Sibilant whispers through the tall pines, 
The rustling of brown leaves in the fall, 
The whistling as it swoops round the eaves 
On a frosty night; 

The soft sigh as it sweeps down the grasses 
On the dunes. 

It can gently nod the daisies’ heads 

Or scatter papers noisily in March. 

It can churn the billowing waves 

And thunderously crash the surf against the rocks, 


Or be still 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Much of the life at Groton School centers around the beautiful 
Gothic Chapel 


NCLUSIVE of printed newspapers, 
magazines, and duplicated publications, 
the total number of private school en- 

tries at the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation’s 1951 competition accounted for 
about 9 per cent of the total. Incidentally, 
that number included many schools which, 
although they are connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, are not parochial, since 
their administrative procedures make them 
more akin to the non-sectarian independent 
schools. 

That 9 per cent represents a total of 99 
institutions, among all the non-tax-supported 
secondary schools of the United States, a 
number which is the more startling when 
one remembers that in the six New England 
states alone there are more than 200 inde- 
pendent schools, practically all of which 
publish from one to three scholastic periodi- 
cals. Scattered over the rest of the country, 
there are probably 1,000 others. 

This situation is disturbing to one who, 
like the writer, has received all his educa- 
tion and has had all his secondary school 
teaching experience in the private schools. 
There is a basic reason for this lack of mem- 
bership in, and cooperation with, the CSPA, 
and one suspects that the argument is that 
the great majority of those schools do not 
know of the interests and the work of 
CSPA, they have no notion of how to go 
about becoming members of the CSPA, and 
have never become acquainted with the mul- 
tiplied benefits of attending an Annual Con- 
vention, meeting other young editors like 
themselves, and coming face to face with 
the outstanding editors, commentators, and 
writers of the country. 

To be sure, those schools which for years 
have been active in the Association are 
among the foremost in the country in repu- 
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tation, and their newspapers are among the 
best which are sent to the CSPA offices at 
Convention time. Choate, Taft, Loomis, 
Kent, St. Albans, Mt. Hermon, Andover, 
Exeter, Westover, St. Pauls, Pomfret, Law- 
renceville, Blair, Mercersburg—these are but 
a few which year after year send their dele- 
gates to the Convention; members of their 
editorial and business staffs lead Round 
Table discussion groups; and their publica- 
tions are rated by expert judges who accord 
honors where honors are due. 


HE publishers of a newspaper in a 
private school have both a simpler 
and a more complex situation on their 
hands than their brother publishers in public 
institutions. The subscription list of the 


private school publication automatically 
takes in every student in the school, and 
generally takes him in twice—for one copy 
of every issue of the newspaper goes to his 
home. The public school circulation de- 
partment generally must solicit subscriptions. 

Because the private school publication de- 
votes much more time and space to the 
alumni than do the newspapers of the public 
high schools, many subscriptions are often 
sent in from graduates who completed the 
course of study at the Old School 25, 30, 
and 40 years ago. But just as often—the 
writer speaks from personal experience—the 
circulation manager of the private school 
newspaper is required by executive order to 
send, free of all charges, copies of every 
issue to all members of the alumni body. 
This is not a small matter. Because of such 
a regulation, one private school publication, 
in an institution of 500 students, weekly 
mails out 2600 copies. 

In the matter of advertising, the local 
high school publication staff is in a far 


more fortunate position than the business 





Light Under a 


The Private Schools Have Set 
aPace.... , 


By CLAIBORN R. HILL, Ph.D. 


Bushel 


board of a private school newspaper. The 
public high school is part of the town in 
which the high school is located. The mer- 
chants, the barbers, the auto mechanics are 
perhaps graduates of that same school, and 
they feel that the right thing to do is to 
back up the old newspaper by taking an ad, 
however small. The private school has prac- 
tically no connection with the town in which 
it is located, or which is the nearest spot 
where there are shops. Most boarding 
schools permit their students to visit the 
nearby town seldom—when they are clear 
in their studies and conduct; the school pur- 
chasing agent does all his buying from 
wholesale establishments in the large cities. 
So the private school publication depends 
more or less upon national advertising. 


Although in the fundamental tenets of 
good journalism, the processes of public and 
private schools run in parallel lines, yet in 
many respects there is so great a difference 
in the ultimate aims of the two that it 
would seem advisable to divide the delegates 
of the two groups even more than is already 
being done at Annual CSPA Conventions. 
So far as statistics are available, during the 
past 20 years, more than 20 per cent of 
the private school reporters and editors, go- 
ing naturally on to college, immediately be- 
come reporters and editors again on the col- 
lege newspapers. There is nothing approach- 
ing this record from the public schools— 
less than one-tenth of one per cent as many. 
This signifies that, in toto, the preparatory 
school reporter or editor goes through what 
amounts to an eight-year newspaper ex- 
perience. 


FTER 25 years as reporter, editor, and 
faculty adviser of private school pub- 
lications, this writer has recently had the 
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unique opportunity of examining carefully 
perhaps 15,000 public secondary school pub- 
lications. The one characteristic of all is 
an indication of freedom of expression which 
few if any private schools would permit. 
And, at the same time, many of the stories 
in which those “free” expressions occur 
would likewise be distinctly frowned upon 
by private school parents, authorities, and 
even the students themselves. The private 
school generally insists that the newspaper 
published under its jurisdiction maintain at 
all times the taste and dignity for which 
the school strives. 

That situation accounts for the fact that 
few private school publications have 
“humor” columns in the sense of funny 
stories being regarded as the chief source 
of humor. In the private school press, 
humor is generally presented in satirical 
form, or is nothing more or less than such 
local “boners” as these, reported in Horae 
Scholasticae, one of the three publications 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire: 

Two lower schoolers ran breathlessly 
into a master’s tea on Sunday after- 
noon. Said one: 

“We're sorry to be late, sir, but we 
just came from choir practice. We had 


to try on our caskets.” 


Friend of ours, an English master, 
feels that he has seen everything. Re- 
cently handed him was a theme dealing 
with the treatment of “surfs in the 
futile system.” 

There is humor, excellent humor, in The 
Mercersburg News, The Polygon, The Cu- 
pola, The Hermonite, and many other pri- 
vate school newspapers, but it is generally 
local, never broad or offensive, never what 
the most careful headmaster or patron 
would classify as bad taste. So one con- 
cludes that where the newspaper in the 
public high school has a rougher sea in cer- 
tain parts of its voyage, it also finds much 
calm water in the regions of local interest 
in the community, greater freedom of ex- 
pression, and—not mentioned herebefore— 
publication rooms and equipment beyond 
the wildest dreams of the private school 
publication staff. 


FN days a week the students in a 
public high school disperse at three or 
four o'clock, and the faculty adviser per- 


haps travels in an opposite direction. The 
editorial staff in a boarding school is more 
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fortunate, because the members of that 
group live at the school 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

On the entrance sheets of many a public 
school publication in the CSPA office, there 
is information to the extent that wherever 
a deficit occurs, the Board of Education 
makes it up from the “School Fund.” This 
writer knows of no private school news- 
paper in America which is subsidized by 
the school, or of one which receives a cent 


in support. 
mileage costs against its newspaper for the 


In fact, one school charges 


use of the school station wagon for taking 
Another head- 


master required that 250 copies of each 


the copy in to the printer! 


issue be placed on his desk every week, 
without any payment to the publication 
staff! Still another, when the publication 
board were in the red $450 at the end of 
a year, gave them six weeks to make up 
that deficit or cease publication. 


A point worth bringing out at this time 
is that a number of the headmasters in 
America’s private schools were formerly 
editors of their college or university news- 
papers. The head of a school who was 
once the editor of The Harvard Crimson, 
The Yale Daily News, The Columbia Spec- 
tator, or The Daily Princetonian, knows a 
great deal about the details of scholastic 
publication—in addition to his understand- 
ing of those particular conventions which 
are common to most private school news- 
papers and magazines. 


Still another suggestion worth considera- 
tion is that the private school field be rep- 
resented in various sections of the country 
by interested and experienced private school 
advisers—say, one for Massachusetts and 
upper New England, one for Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, one for New York and 
New Jersey, one for Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland; another for the Vir- 
ginias and the Carolinas, and points south; 
several for the midwest; and others for the 
mountains and west coast states. These, all 
working together, might make a real con- 
tribution to not only the private school 
field which is accomplishing much, but to 
the public school publications as well. Great- 
er than all else, the private schools would 
thus be given an opportunity to pool their 
interests and splendid accomplishments for 


the good of all. 


T IS, however, in the field of school 
literary magazines that the private in- 


stitutions excel. This writer has only re- 


cently completed a study and report of 
more than 100 magazines from the best 
private schools in Britain as compared with 
an equal number in the United States. 
With all the literary background which re- 
quired reading gives to the British student, 
with his Latin, his Greek, and so on, here 
in the private schools of America at least 
50 magazines were found, which, under 
critical, objective examination, excel both 
in make-up and content those from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Why, then, are 
not such excellent literary publications as 
those from The Choate School, The Hill, 
Pomfret, Loomis, St. Pauls, Brooks, Gro- 
ton, St. Marks, Farmington, St. Timothy’s, 
Kingswood, Middlesex, Mt. Hermon, Deer- 
field, Hotchkiss, and a hundred others— 
why are they not entered in the CSPA com- 
petition where other young editors can see 
them and gain mightily in the seeing? 

Does the reason lie in the fact that the 
editors of those newspapers and magazines 
know little or nothing of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association—its aims and 
its contribution? Does it mean that those 
schools under-rate their own superlative 
products, and believe they have nothing to 
offer? Is it that they hide their lights under 
bushels? Could it be that they are not in- 
terested in meeting editors from other pri- 
vate schools, who are concerned with pro- 
ducing products similar to the ones they do 
so admirably? 

We do not believe the answer to those 


These 


young private school editors are alert, en- 


questions lies in lack of interest. 


thusiastic, friendly, often gifted and ex- 
tremely clever. They are producing crea- 
tive writing, printed and bound effectively, 
in many cases the equal of the best in con- 
temporary professional magazines. So why 
are they not lending support and their 
ability to the cause of all other young edi- 
tors by joining in the activities of the CSPA 
or any other secondary school press associa- 
tion? 

One of the goals of the CSPA for the 
1952 Annual Convention should be to dou- 
ble the representation from the private 
schools—from Hebron Academy in Maine 
to the Webb School in Southern California. 
The result of editorial participation in the 
next Annual Convention will mean not only 
a rare exhibit of superlative publication 
work, but a group of enthusiastic publishers 
from 200 or 500—or more—schools with 


proud names. 
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RutH M. Brown 


Love of country and outstanding contri- 
1950 have 
achieved recognition for Miss Ruth M. 
Brown, teacher of English in Buffalo, New 


butions to freedom during 


York. She was among 300 persons and or- 
ganizations to share $100,000 in awards dis- 
tributed Freedoms 
Foundation Inc. at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania. General Omar N. Bradley made the 
presentations. Miss Brown received an award 
of $500 and an Honor Medal for her au- 
thorship of the script, “Freedom Is Our 
Heritage.” Miss Brown was honored by the 
CSPA Gold Key in 1943, for school jour- 


nalism promotion. 


in ceremonies at the 


Pictured at the bottom of this page is a 
group of editors from The Cathedral Chron- 
icle, Cathedral High School, Springfield, 
They and their Advisers 
were taken on a tour through the Spring- 
field Newspapers Building, visiting every 


Massachusetts. 


department from the news room with its 
chattering teletype machines to the press- 
rooms. Later they left the noise of the 
modern newspaper publishing plant behind 
them, and visited the News Library, look- 
ing over files of the publications from years 
ago. They saw how the news room is sub- 
divided into many departments—sports, so- 
ciety, the offices of the editor, managing and 
city editors, news head, and the reporters’ 
desks. One arrangement which interested 
the group particularly was the sets of tubes, 
like those used in department stores, which 


take the copy from the reporters’ desks up 
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News and Notes... 


to the composing rooms. They watched the 
expert linotype operators, and saw the first 
proofs of news stories as soon as they were 
ready for proof readers. Needless to say, 
each journalist from the school had his 
name set onto a lead slug by these linotype 
men and women. 


The Periscope from Perth Amboy High 
School, New Jersey, posed as its question 
for the last issue: What do you think of 
President Truman’s dismissal of General 
MacArthur? The student replies to the 
question might be a good lesson for politi- 
cal big-wigs to learn, for most of them 
either stated that the issue was too much 
before the public at the present time to per- 
mit of intelligent judgment, or upheld the 
President in his Constitutional duties. 


The senior members of the editorial staff 
of The Q Review, Quincy Senior High 
School, Illinois, are taking their annual rest, 
while underclassmen publish their “Cub” 
issue. A temporary board of editors has 
been appointed which will have a chance to 
show what they can do in the newspaper 


publishing field. 










































































The editors of Scribe News, Oakland, 
California, Technical High School, humbly 
apologized to their readers for a whole bevy 
of mistakes and misstatements which oc- 


curred unwittingly in their issue of Friday, 


April 13. 


Just a year ago, Mayor Dan K. Edwards 
of Durham, North Carolina, a former 
member of The Hi-Rocket staff, was named 
“young man of the year” by the local 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Now the 
former high school editor has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Defense of 
the United States. Mr. Edwards was also a 
former associate of General Marshall when 
he was National Chairman of the American 
Red Cross. So do CSPA editors and Con- 


vention delegates climb up the ladder. 


The Collegian, from Mexico City Col- 
lege at San Luis Potosi, reports on a new 
magazine which a group in that school has 
inaugurated, The Portfolio. “No one here 
will have a chance to buy it,” The Collegian 
states. “But copies have been mailed to the 
United States so that publishers, editors, 


and literary agents can become acquainted 
with the work of students in the Writing 
Center. The sponsors of The Portfolio are 
very much pleased with responses they have 
received to date.” 


Staff members of The Cathedral Chronicle, Cathedral High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, examine papers “hot off the press” during an extensive tour through the 
Springfield Newspapers plant, conducted by Francis Merrigan (right—center), re- 


porter fo the Springfield Union. 
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Editorials from Private School Newspapers' 


Editorials in private school newspapers 
often deal with different topics from those 
found in the papers of public high schools. 
Those printed here were selected by Bryan 
Barker, Adviser to The Mercersburg News 
of The Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania 


THE HACKER’S CREED 


I shall resolve to enter Taft with no con- 
ception of living in or contributing to a 
community, and, through personal sacrifice 
and sincere altruism I shall contrive to 
leave Taft without gaining any such con- 
ception, having given nothing to the School 


and having taken nothing from it. 

I shall at all times put permissions, week 
ends, and social functions (as well as read- 
ing comic books, roughhousing, and dis- 
turbing anyone who attempts to study) 
above scholarship, the latter being of no 
importance. 


I shall 


curricular activities, because they are volun- 


never undertake any extra- 


tary and because participation in them 
might expose me to responsibility and a feel- 
ing of community spirit. 

I shall devote my conversational powers 
to every imaginable complaint against the 
body of which I am a member, against its 
betters, and especially against all those who 
deviate from the straight and narrow path 
herein expressed. 

I shall, in the final instance, consecrate 
myself to receiving rather than giving, to 
doing Taft for my utmost rather than do- 
ing my utmost for Taft, and to being min- 
istered unto rather than ministering. 


The Papyrus 
The Taft School 


Watertown, Conn. 


HONOR COMMITTEE 


After the usual order of business of last 
Monday’s Sixth Form meeting was con- 
cluded, representatives of the Honor Com- 
mittee presented to the form the problem 
of cheating. It was pointed out that a con- 
siderable amount of cheating was going on 
in the School and that number of violations 
of the Honor Code must be reduced. The 
representatives presented proposals for a 
new Honor Code which had previously 
been given careful consideration at joint 
meetings of the Honor Committee and the 
Student Council. The main change involves 


Te 


new penalties for breeches of the Honor 
Code. The punishment for the first offense 
would be probation with expulsion recom- 
mended for a second violation. 

There was much opposition from the 
form to this proposal. A lot of it wasn’t 
based on thought-out convictions or sound 
ideas; a great deal of it was marked by ir- 
rational, sarcastic remarks made by in- 
dividuals who perhaps lacked the intelli- 
gence to understand the reason for the ac- 
tion of the Committee. Certainly the group 
who were chosen by us and have had the 
closest contact with this problem is the best 
qualified to decide what course to follow. 
If we feel this way, then we should vote in 
favor of the proposal. If, however, we feel 
that the solution to the problem of breech 
of honor does not lie in the altering of the 
Code, then we should vote against it or sub- 
mit any ideas which might be incorporated 
by the Committee in a new constitution or 
set of amendments in order to bring about 
the best possible means of coping with the 
problem of cheating, fairly and efficiently. 


As well as reacting to the proposals of 
the committee in a senseless, puerile man- 
ner the majority of the Sixth Form and the 
entire School misunderstood the committee’s 
purpose in presenting its ideas for a new 
Honor Code. It is not the wish of the rep- 
resentatives to dictate the contents of the 
new constitution but merely to stimulate in- 
terest in finding a solution to the problem of 
cheating. 


Certainly this is the most serious problem 
by the Sixth in its entirety, and just as 
surely it can be decided in an unbiased, 
rational, and mature manner. This cannot be 
done by loud shouts, finger pointing, and 
verbal insults, but only by clear thinking, 
sound reasoning, and quiet, 
discussion. 


intelligent 


The Choate News 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


An anonymous, but vociferous critic 
humiliated himself and the Student body 
last Saturday night in the form of a crudely 
drawn and even more crudely motivated 
cartoon. Far be it from us to condemn criti- 
cism as a valid method of obtaining a 


needed improvement, but cheap sensational- 


ism, then we have no recourse but to con- 
demn it just as we condemn the product 
of a “poison-pen.” 

Contrary to the protests which will prob- 
ably arise, this analogy is far from false. A 
“poison pen” letter is always anonymous 
because the creator lacks the courage to be 
associated with his creation. The cartoon 
was anonymous. A “poison-pen” letter is 
usually studded with inaccuracies which be- 
tray the author’s gross unfamiliarity with 
the subject to which he is objecting. The 
cartoon graphically showed that its creator 
had no idea of the function of the Council 
or its method of operation. Finally, the 
practices which a “poison-pen” letter object 
to are usually non-existent, or grossly 
exaggerated. We sincerely believe that the 
practices which the cartoon objected to are 
non-existent. 

We respectfully invite the creator of the 
cartoon to submit his criticism in the form 
of an open letter to the editors. We believe 
that only with an open and unbiased dis- 
cussion can any problem be successfully 
solved. 


The Loomis Log 
The Loomis School 
Windson, Conn. 


MAKE IT COMPULSORY 


In spite of the fact that St. Albans offers 
five science courses, the students do not 
have an opportunity to discover their scien- 
tific interests and abilities unless in Form 
111 they take the general science course, 
which is optional. If they do not elect to 
take this course, they can only choose 
blindly the all-important major science 
course which they must take later to 
graduate. 


In a technological world, where science 
will unquestionably remain the most im- 
portant factor, a student should be re- 
quired to familiarize himself with the 
various branches of science, not only to 
increase his general understanding of the 
physical world about him but also to enable 
him to select intelligently one particular 
science for further study. Therefore, it 
would be an intelligent move to make 
General Science compulsory in For 111. 

The Saint Albans News 


The Saint Albans School 
Washington, D. C. 
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Features of the Month... 


The Review is privileged this month to re-print verse, an editorial, 
and a short story which have appeared recently in Horae Scholas- 
ticae, the literary magazine published by the students of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire. The Horae Scholasticae, now 
in steady publication for nearly a hundred years, has long been 
known for the excellence of its creative writing, which month after 
month is representative of the famous school from which it comes. 


A PECULIAR PASSAGE OF PEOPLE 
By Mihailo Voukitchevich 

A peculiar passage of people 
A shaded street of strangers 
Stalking speedily with settled purpose 
Calculating and cold—always calculating; 
Intent upon themselves, fraught with selfish thought 
And never an unprofitable smile 


Escaping the whorl of their lives 
Escaping the filth of their lives 


But never quite . . . but never quite . . 


The road they tread is spread 
With money 
Which sticks to their heels 
And slows them down 
And makes them frown 
With delight 
At the sight of gold 
(Reflected light), 
But never quite 
The light itself. 
y ¥ y 

It is man’s nature to strive continually to equate himself with the 
truth. Truth is represented in every category of life by certain 
standards which are beyond man’s power to alter. Today more than 
ever before, however, the mediocre majority of men has evinced a 
disastrous tendency to reverse the process, to equate the standards 
of truth with itself rather than to raise itself to these standards. 
Though this attempt could never actually succeed, as far as we are 
concerned, it is extremely dangerous. 

In a democracy such as ours this tendency thrives and has pro- 
duced a universal state of mind, the numerous ramifications of which 
are especially pernicious, because they are frequently hidden and 
dificult to define. Conformity is perhaps the most often decried of 
these ramifications, but another may be seen in the occasional desire 
of voters to elect a mediocre man, because he has their failings, not 
because he has their good qualities in a superior degree. 

Since the School is a part of this country, it is inevitable that 
it should exhibit the same tendency though modified by attributes 
peculiar to a boarding school. One modification is vividly revealing: 
an individual is too often told he cannot do a thing, that is out 
of the ordinary, for if ine did, everybody must be allowed to, and 
that, of course, would be impossible. The School’s inability to 
handle such cases individually except to a limited degree is one 
especially inherent in boarding schools, where group action is so 
important, and, therefore, although it produces many unfortunate 
results, it cannot be validly criticized. 


On the other hand, some modifications counteract the state of 
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mind: there is an emphasis here upon individual consideration, and 
the relationship between the boys and the masters is recognizedly 
a personal one. These and other opportunities which are offered to 
all are nevertheless not fully used by most boys, and the blame for 


the existence of the trend of mediocrity mentioned before lies 
mainly with them, not with the School. 


As in the nation, a surprising number of the weaknesses in the 
School may be traced to the trend. Take, for instance, the inimical 
attitude toward intellectual ability; while it is often true that “in- 
tellectualism” is a means of retaliation for a boy deficient’ in other 
respects, the attitude is not justified because of that, for it is basical- 
ly the attempt of the majority to lower something, which they can- 
not attain, to their own standards by either denouncing or ridiculing 
higher ones. 

These are but a few aspects, and, fortunately, most of them are 
latent, but the ogre of aggressive mediocrity will on occasion crys- 
tallize and show itself shockingly in specific instances. Such an 
instance occurred three and a half weeks ago (most have now for- 
gotten), when Lawrence Olivier’s sensitive and memorable produc- 
tion of “Hamlet” was shown here. A large number of boys who 
were not necessarily unintelligent or immature, laughed ostenta- 
tiously through some of the more delicately-acted and tragic scenes. 
It is not as important that they spoiled these scenes for other people 
as that they showed an appalling lack of appreciation for such a 
great play. And why? not because they could not appreciate it, 
but because they were afraid to, for to show sensitivity or intelligent 
enjoyment might have provoked the contempt of their standard- 
fearing comrades. As it was necessary to confirm their lack of 
appreciation in a positive way, the boys laughed. There is, of course, 
the possibility of many other explanations; one might be that the 
boys were in a frivolous state of mind, but with this, as with other 
possible explanations, the continued occurrence of such things seems 
to point to some more general state of mind. This more general 
state of mind is best described as mediocrity. 

If the tendency to lower the invisible standards persists and be- 
comes worse, the negation of our ideals and institutions will be in- 
evitable, in the nation as in the School, because we will be faced 
with the unique tyranny of a mediocre majority. The tragic warn- 
ing of the present must be recognized, then, for if the western 
civilizations ignore it, it will, like an insidious blight, ruin them 
from within. 

¥ q 7 
MOON 
By Byron Colt 
I remember now 
On an August night how 
The moonlight on the sea 
Would beckon to me. 
How with a tug of fright 
In the softness of the night 
And a biting of the lip 
I’d stop—and answer it. 
tq 7 7 
THE MAN WITH GRAY HAIR 
By Kurth Sprague 
HE MAN with gray hair, and heavy red face, and only 
T slightly too-loud tie stepped down from the train. His bags 
were there beside him, dully gleaming. He withdrew his 


(Continued on Page 16) 






Eleven 


With the Schools and Editors 


The always admirable News of The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, recently 
has printed short biographies of two of its 
famous graduates. Robert Lovett, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, was a member of the 
1914 class at The Hill. There he partici- 
pated in dramatics and gymnastic work. 
Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, 
completed his preparatory studies at The 
Hill in 1929. 


An interview with Merle Miller, wartime 
editor of Yank Magazine, a feature story, 
and an editor’s workshop brief won for 
Kay Boese, reporter on The Arsenal Can- 
non, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, three honorable mentions at the 
Fourth Annual High School Journalism In- 
stitute at Indiana University. 


So well known has The Lantern of 
Pendleton High School, Pendleton, Oregon, 
become that requests to be placed upon the 
Exchange List of that publication have 
been pouring in on the editor and staff. Al- 
ready 31 schools outside of that state, and 
21 in the state are on the list. 


An adventure which the editors of The 
York (Pennsylvania) High Weekly have 
been having much fun with might well be 
tried by other publications. They have been 
printing in recent issues photographs of the 
front pages of The Weekly from 1923, 
1927, and other dates more than a quarter 
of a century old. On the date of the 150th 
birthday of the United States, the publi- 
cation brought out a special Sesquicenten- 
nial edition, dated October 12, 1927. A few 
months ago The Weekly won a First Place 
award at the Pennsylvania Scholastic Press 
Association, and has been classified as First 
or Medalist for years by the CSPA. Mr. 
Lambert Greenawalt is Adviser. 


The News from St. Albans School Wash- 
ington, D.C., has just completed 20 years’ 
association with CSPA. Always a superior 
newspaper, The News in that time has 
made First Place 15 times and Medalist 
four times. The newspaper is noteworthy 
for careful editing, superior make-up, and 
total absence of sensational or offensive 
stories. Mr. Ferdinand Ruge is Adviser. 


Twelve 


“School papers have improved in their 
make-up, style of writing, and photography.” 
So declared professional journalists and 
newspaper men after the Annual Critique 
and Survey on the campus of Punahou 
High School in Honolulu. The Daily 
Pinion, published by that school, reports 
with justifiable pride that Admiral Arthur 
Radford, Commander in Chief of the Pa- 
cific, gave his personal commendation to the 
yearbook published by the students at Mc- 
Kinley High School, in the same city. 


Caution should be exercised by high 


school editors before they call everything 
“that looks like censorship actual censor- 
ship,” Professor Kenneth N. Stewart of 
New York University’s School of Com- 
merce said at the Eleventh Annual Confer- 
ence of Secondary School papers. Student 
editors sometimes “understandably” forget 
that the final responsibility for their mis- 
takes in judgment rests upon school officers, 
he said, and the adviser who “edits” a stu- 
dent’s precious prose might be “protecting 
you from your own folly.” 


Some 250 schools got a lift tor their 
yearbook production work at a meeting at 
the University of Washington recently, as 
they listened to 15 advisers, professional en- 
gravers, printers, book-cover men, and litho- 
graphers advise them how to do their jobs. 
Speaking first on the general assembly pro- 
gram, Homer A. Post, Lincolnia adviser, 
told the group that delivery of the yearbook 
in the middle of the summer is the tragedy 
of all schools, and that too many such 
calamities have occurred. His talk on “Meet- 
ing Your Deadline” stressed an early start 
on all work from choice of cover and de- 
sign, selection of theme, making of the 
layout, photography, and preparation of 
the copy. 


A study of the financial reports of Junior 
Hi-Lights, Quincy, Illinois, prepared by the 
business manager, shows how the cost of 
publishing that paper has increased. For the 
first semester of the present school year, the 
total cost of publishing Hi-Lights was 
$1,055.32. Comparison of that figure with 
the cost for the first semester 10 years ago, 
1940-41, shows clearly the increase. For 
that earlier period, the cost of printing was 
only $160.45, opposed to $798.80 this year 


—for the same type publication. Pho- 
tography for 1940-41 amounted to a total 
cost of $1.12, compared with $31.42 at 
present. Each semester, year after year, 
three copies of the financial report of the 
publication are made. One goes to the 
Board of Education, one to the school 
Principal, and the third remains in the 


files of Hi-Lights. 


Some weeks ago, the Association of 


Authors and Publishers in Italy wrote to 
CSPA for a copy of The School Press Re- 
view, which was sent them. Now comes a 
request from IndkobsCentralen Jul Hansen, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to the same effect. 
The schools in Europe are interested in 
what Americans are accomplishing in the 
field of scholastic journalism, and many of 
the British secondary school newspapers and 
their 
after some of the best publications on this 


magazines are patterning formats 


side of the Atlantic. 


Reaching the CSPA offices some time 
after the Annual Convention in March, The 
Guidon, school newspaper from Ateneo de 
Manila, an English-speaking institution of 
about 1000 students, begged for a belated 
critical survey and analysis. This has been 
done by one of our judges who not often 
waxes enthusiastic, but who described The 
Guidon as “the most truly Medalist publi- 
cation” he has ever seen. The newspaper is 
a five-column sheet, containing eight pages 
each issue. Standard in each issue is an en- 
tire page of varied special columns and ex- 
pertly written feature articles, with comment 
on affairs pertaining to the school as the 
general subject. These have excellent head- 
ings and often show the photograph of the 
writer. Sports write-ups take up two whole 
pages except that portion which is devoted 
to advertising. There are sports commenta- 
tors, also, as there is boxed copy pertaining 
to events to come. Page two is always the 
editorial page, with the masthead placed at 
the top of the first column, and always four 
or five crisp editorials are printed. Prac 
tically an entire page is devoted to the 
alumni, and, in addition, each issue sees 
on the feature page the biography of a 
former editor. The front page is as bal 
anced in layout as a page can be without 
sacriticing news. Incidentally, in the 10 
issues sent in to the CSPA offices, the aver 
age news-coverage of school events totaled 
30 news stories—that inclusive of every 
activity of the Ateneo. 
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Survey Reveals Advisers’ Choice of Courses 
In Summer Schools 


HE ANNUAL survey conducted by 
the National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations reveals the many 
colleges and universities in most of the 
States and the District of Columbia will 
offer courses in journalism and related fields 
for Advisers and, in some cases. for student 
editors, during their 1951 summer sessions. 
From the hundreds of inquiries, 184 re- 
plies, or 62 per cent, were received. Of 
these, 74 indicated that no courses of in- 
terest to Advisers would be offered, some 
reported courses of direct or related in- 
terest, and others were non-committal. 
The list of the school and the courses they 
offer, follows:— 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
Two summer sessions: June 11-July 20; July 
23-August 24 
Excellent courses in journalism, but none which 
deal primarily with school publication work. 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Two summer sessions: June 11-July 13; July 
16-August 17 
Journalism 179: A course for teachers, designed 
to help them with their problems in directing 
the publication of elementary and secondary 
school papers, and to prepare them to serve 
as sponsors of such papers. 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
Two summer sessions: July 4-July 7; July 9- 
August 11 
English 235gs: Advising High School Publica- 
tions, 2 credits. Course designed for high 
school newspaper and magazine advisers 
ARKANSAS 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
Three summer sessions: June 4-July 7; July 9- 
August 11; August 13-August 25 
Ist Term: Journalism 322: Supervision of School 
Publications 
2d Term: The same course repeated 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 
One session: June 4-August 29 
Journalism 110: How to Read a Newspaper 
Journalism 320: Directing the School Newspaper 
Journalism 330: Basic Journalism 
CALIFORNIA 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
First session: July 25-July 27 
English 5: Introduction to Journalism 
English 107: Problems in Journalism 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
Session: June 25-August 3 
Journalism 5102. 1-4: Newspaper Staff course: 
3 units 
Discussion and criticism of make-up and con- 
tent of student newspapers. Primarily a 
course for regular staff members of the col- 
lege newspaper 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
Session: June 25-August 3 
Journalism 118s—The Newspaper Staff 
Journalism 132s—News Editing 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Session: June 22-August 18 
Education 185: Instruction and Curriculum in 
Journalism (including publication problems) 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
sion: June 25-August 3 
Journalism 470: School Publication - 
credit 
COLORADO 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
First session: June 18-July 20 
Second session: July 23-August 24 
U. Journalism 112: Supervision of School Pub- 
lications: Editorial and business problems of 
high school newspapers and yearbooks. Three 
quarter hours’ credit. 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
First session: June 4-June 15 (two weeks) 
Second session: June 18-August 3 (seven weeks) 
No courses in public secondary school journalism, 
but many excellent courses in education and 
supervision 


2 units 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Supervision of School Publications: Dr. Boyle 

Problems of managing high school and college 
newspapers, yearbooks and magazines: news, 
editorials, features, photography, make-up, 
topography, etc. 

Advanced Journalistic Writing Practice 

Journalism Institute for High School Students 
—June 18-July 13 

Students will serve as campus newspaper staff 

Yearbook: Short Course—June 21-23. For be- 
ginning and exverienred advisers and staffs. 
All details from planning to completion of 
1952 yearbook. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Two sessions: June 15-July 27 (six weeks): 
Julv 30-August 15 (three weeks) 
Survev of Journalism 
Bulletin an d Magazine Editing 
Article Writing 
Press and Public Opinion 
Writine Fiction for Press and Radio 
Interpretation of Contemporary Affairs 
Literature of Journalism (Graduate Credit) 
Historv of Press and Radio in the U. S. 
(Graduate Credit) 
%—The Press of the South (Graduate Credit) 
10—-Press of the Seventeenth Century (Gradu- 
ate Credit) 
July 30-August 15: Seminar in school yearbook 
vroduction (3 credits) 
Julv 30-August 15: Seminar in teaching jour- 
nalism (3 credits) 
Journalism 514—High School Newspaper Pro- 
duction (3 credits) 
Journalism 513—School 
(3 credits) 

University of Miami. Miami 

Two sessions: June 15-July 28; July 30- Sep- 
tember & 

Journalism for High School Teachers 

Press Photography 

Fditorial Page 

News Revorting: Copy Editing; Internship on 
Professional Publications 


PAANaAWNeK 


Yearbook Production 


GEORGIA 


University of Georgia, Athens 
Two sessions: June 13-July 26; July 30-August 


22 

Education 366—Journalism; Journalism in the 
Secondary School 

Emory University, Emory University, Georgia 

Two sessions: June 11-July 18; July 19- 
August 25 

Several excellent courses in Journalism 


INDIANA 


University of Indiana, Bloomington 

Regular session: June 21-August 10 

Journalism J325—Supervision of School Publi- 
eations—3 credits 

Workshop for Publications Advisers: July 5- 
25—3 credits 

High School Journalism Institute: July 8-21 
(for student newspaper and yearbook staffs) 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Two sessions: J uly 11-July 13; July 16- 
August 17 

English 210—Journalism 

English 310--Journalistic Writing 

English 311-—Journalistic Writing 

Note: The Correspondence Course in Super- 
vision of School Publications offered by the 
University of Indiana, is now ready. This is 
a 3-credit course, conducted by Professor 
Kemp of the University Department of Jour- 
nalism. It is not a mere theory course, but 
the product of 17 years of teaching high 
school journalism, supervising newspapers, 
yearbooks, magazines. For full details, write 
Louise Rogers, Director of Correspondence 
Study, University of Indiana, Bloomington. 


ILLINOIS 


Bradley University, Peoria 

Regular session: June 13-July 19 

Journalism 446— Journalism for Teachers 

Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston 

Session begins June 23: Six weeks session ends 
August 4; nine weeks session ends August 25 

D19—Supervision of School Publications 

D20—School Publications Workshop 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, III. 

Regular session: June 11-August 3 

Journalism 304-—Designed for the journalism 
teacher or publications adviser in high school ; 
dealing with methods of teaching journalism 
and advising publications staffs; all phases 
of student publication included. 3 credits 


IOWA 


University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Regular session: June 8-August 8 
1:113—-Methods of High School Journalisb 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


Journalism 310—News-writing and copy-editing 
for school publications advisers 
Journalism 416—Educational Authorship and 
Editing 
Drake University, Des Moines 
Regular session: June &-July 20; July 20- 
August 24 
Journalism 101, 102—Editing 
Journalism 201— Editorial Writing 
KANSAS 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Many courses in William Allen White School 
of Journalism 
Education 224—-Problems in Language Arts—a 
special problems course in which School Jour- 
nalism may be selected as the area of work. 
Write the Director of the Summer School for 
late details. 
KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Journalism 110—Supervision of High School 
Publications—3 credits 
MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Six-week session: June 25-August 3 
Eight-week session: June 25-August 17 
Journalism 118—Teaching of Journalism — 2 
credits 
Problems in the teaching of high school and 
college journalism courses, and in the super- 
vision of student publications. Lectures and 
laboratory. 
MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
Two sessions: June 18-July 28; July 30-Sep- 
tember 1 
Journalism 65—-Graphie Arts; Processes 
Journalism 82—Supervision of School Publica- 
tions (First session) 
Journalism 55—Advertising 
Topography (Second session) 
Journalism 73—Magazine Writing and Editing 
Second session) 
Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato 
Regular session: June 11-July 23 
English 280—Introduction to Journalism 
English 281-288—-Discussions of problems which 
confront teachers; the Lab Course is actual 
work on the college weekly newspaper 
Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 
Regular session: July 21-August 24 


and Newspaper 


Journalism 349—-School Public Relations (2 
credits) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 


Regular session: June 4-August 15 


Journalism 156—Supervision of High School 
Publications 

MISSOURI 

University of Missouri School of Journalism, 
Columbia 


Regular session: July 11-August 31 
High School Journalism—Contents of a_ high 
school journalism course and special atten- 
tion to the production of the school news- 
paper. Course will be taught by Earl Eng- 
lish, Dean of the School of Journalism 
Northeast State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Regular session: June 4-August 9 
Journalism 5la and 51b—-News writing 
Journalism 132—Editing the School Newspaper 
Journalism 134—Editing the School Annual 
Washington University, St. Louis 5 
Regular session: June 18-July 20 
Education 585—School Activity Program. Con- 
sideration to publications is offered in this 
course 
Southeast 
ardeau 
Regular session: May 28-August 3 
Journalism 60—News writing. This class pro- 
duces the college newspaper as part of the 
course 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 
Regular session: June 4-August 3 
Journalism and School Publications (Journal- 
ism 16) 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Regular session: June 7-August 4 
Journalism 132s—-Writing the Magazine Article 
Journalism 165s—Management of High School 
Publications 
NORTH DAKOTA 
State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale 
Regular session: June 11-August 3 
Journalism Methods 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
Session: June 11-August 3 
Journalism 208—Newspaper writing 
OHIO 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6 


Missouri State College, Cape Gir- 
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Two sessions: June 18-July 27; July 30—Sep- 
tember 8 
Offers no specific courses 
several attractive courses 
English 
Ohio University, Athens 
Eight-week session: June 18-August 11 
Eleven-week session: June 18-August 31 
Three-week session: August 13-31 
Journalism 103—Introduction to News Writing 
Journalism 107—-Newspaper Reporting 
Journalism 110—Writing for Publication 
Journalism 111—Reporting Practice 
Journalism 177—-Newspaper Advertising Prac- 
tice 
Journalism 222 
OKLAHOMA 
Central State College, Edmond 
Two sessions: May 27-July 27 
Journalism 362—-Public Relations (2 credits) 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
Journalism 362— School Publicity 
OREGON 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
Many courses in all fields of journalism are 
offered, with top-flight journalists in charge. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4 
Regular sessions: June 25-August 4; August 
6-September 15 
English 14—Journalism Feature Writing 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
Regular session: 


in journalism, but 
in Education and 


Feature and Magazine Writing 


July 2-August 11 
Journalism 430: Supervision and Management 
of School Publications. This course is designed 
to meet the needs of faculty advisers of school 
publications ; editorial, advertising, circulation, 
and business methods; training the school pub- 
lication staff; typography, illustration, make- 
up, and printing processes; application of 
principles to newspapers, magazines, and year- 
books; analysis of current publications in the 
field. 
Millerville State Teachers College, Millersville 
Regular session: June 4-July 13 
A complete course in journalism 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13 
Regular session: July 2-August 10 
Journalism $107: Organization and Preparation 
of Student Publications 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 19 
Session: June 12-August 14 
Journalism 344: Scholastic Publication Counsel- 
ing. (Three credits) 
TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Session: June 11l-August 24 
Journalism 481: Journalism in the High School 
TEXAS 


East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
Session: June 1-July 14 
Journalism 405: Sponsoring School Publications 
and Teaching High School Journalism 
UTAH 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
First session: June 18-July 28 
Second session: July 30-August 31 
Journalism 111: The Special Feature Article 
and Magazine Writing (3 credits) 
Journalism 160s: Journalism Education (3 
credits) 
Brigham Young University, Provo 
First session: June 11-July 20 
Second session: July 23-August 25 
Journalism 64: School Newspaper Workshop 
(both sessions) 
VIRGINIA 
Radford College, Radford 
Session: June 14-August 23 
English 335: Journalism. 
the college newspaper. 
WASHINGTON 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
Eight-week session: June 18-August 11 
Six-week session: June 18-July 27 
Journalism S16: Newswriting and Reporting. 
Newswriting, features, departmentalized news. 
Newspaper Organization. Laboratory Practice. 
Central College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 


Students will edit 


ington 

Two sessions: June 13-July 13; July 16-Aug- 
ust 14 

English 60: Journalism (2 credits) 


English 61: Practical Journalism (1 credit) 
English 131: High School Publications (2 credits) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown ‘ 
Two sessions: June 6-July 17; July 18-August 
24 
Journalism 215: Problems of High School Jour- 
nalism (2 credits, first session) 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Session: June 22-August 17 
Journalism 191: Supervision of Student Publi- 
cations 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3 

Session: June 25-August 3 

Education 187: Schooi Publications 

Stout Institute, Menominie 

Session: June 18-July 27 

I. E. 557: Problems in Graphic Arts (2 credits) 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire 

Session: June 18-July 27 

English 11—Journalism 
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Corrections, Additions 
To Awards Lists 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
NEWSPAPERS 
1501-2500 Pupils 
First Place Rating 
THE JAMESONIAN, Bishop Loughlin High, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
a ag Atlantic City Senior High, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
NEWSPAPERS 
751-1000 Pupils 
Medalist Rating 
THE INTERPRETER, John Marshall High, 
Cleveland Ohio 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
NEWSPAPERS 
300 or Less Pupils 
First Place Rating 
KAYHITEMS, Ketchikan High, Ketchikan, 
Alaska 
Second Place Rating 
THE CRANE, Crane High, Crane, Texas 
Third Place Rating 
THE FOXCASTER, Foxborough High, Fox- 
borough, Mass. 
COLLEGE HIGH CRIER, Montclair College 
High, Montclair, N.J. 
THE STUDENT PRINTS, Bay High, Bay St. 
Louis, Mo. 
= PIONEER, Paradise Twp. High, Paradise, 


a. 
SPEAR-O-LINK, Oley High, Oley, Pa. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
MAGAZINES 
2501 or More Pupils 
Third Place Rating 
a FOLIO, Seward Park High, New York 
ity 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—PRINTED 
MAGAZINES 
First Place Rating 
RAMBLER, College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y. 
VOCATIONAL, TECH, EVENING, ETC., 
HIGH SCHOOL—PRINTED MAGAZINES 
First Place Rating 
SCHOOL SPIRIT, Fanning Trade High School 
for Girls, Worcester, Mass. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
Second Place Rating 
THE CRIMSON AND WHITE, The Milne 
School, Albany, N.Y. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, SECONDARY 
PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist Rating 
THE CUPOLA, Salisbury School, 
Conn. 
THE HERMONITE, Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 
ST. ALBANS NEWS, Str. School, 
Washington, D.C. 
THE LOOMIS LOG, Loomis School, Windsor, 


Conn. 


Salisbury, 
Albans 


Second Place Rating 
THE GUNNERY NEWS, The 
School, Washington, Conn. 


Because of an oversight. the following 
publications were misplaced in the published 
lists in the April Review. They should be 


listed as follows: 


VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL, AGRICULTURAL, 
ETC. HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
Second Place Rating 

RAMBLER, College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y. 

GOMPERS VOICE, Gompers Vocational and Tech- 
nical High School, Bronx, N. 

NEEDLE TRADE NEWS, Central High School 
of Needle Trades, New York, 

GREEN AND GOLD, Hale Vocational High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Third Place Rating 

ORACLE, N.Y.S. Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute, Delhi, N.Y. 

VOCA NEWSLETTER, Technical and Vocational 
High School, Paterson, N.J. 


Gunnery 








THE COVER 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


early spring to the fundamentals of the 
sport by being instructed on rowing ma- 
chines in a warm attic. After two weeks of 
“catch,” to “finish,” and 
the boy sets foot in a 


learning how to 

“let her run,” 
shell for the first time, with specific orders 
from his coach to be careful in the handling 
of the sleek, expensive craft. 


As a member of one of nine intramural 
eights, the novice oarsman begins his drive 
toward the rowers’ ultimate goals—first a 
position on the second school crew (equal to 
a junior varsity), then a seat on the first 
crew, and perhaps finally, a trip to Eng- 


land’s Henley Royal Regatta. 


The announcement last year by the 
Rector and Headmaster, the Rev. John 
Oliver Patterson, that the 1950 crew had 
earned the right to represent the school in 
the British races at Henley was received by 
the whole Kent family with a great ovation. 
The Nutmegger oarsmen have visited Hen- 
ley ten times since 1927, when they became 
the first United States schoolboy eight to 
row in the renowned regatta, and have 
borne the home coveted Thames Challenge 
Cup four times (in 1933, 1938, 1947, and 
1950). 

The expenses of a trip to Henley are 
met, as are all other expenses at Kent 
School, by contributions reflecting an honest 
proportion of the resources of all who are 
Participating. 

Inspired with high hopes, Kent’s Henley 
crews usually tackle their rowing with new 
enthusiasm upon receiving word of an im- 
pending trip to England. Following a short 
three-day vacation after Graduation Day, 
they go into the stiffest training that any 
of the members have ever experienced, prac- 
ticing twice a day in all kinds of weather. 


Last year’s championship crew journeyed 
across the Atlantic via the Queen Mary, 
on which the oarsmen continued their prac- 
tice by using special machines. Upon their 
arrival at Henley, Coach T. Dixon (Tote) 
Walker and rowers were quartered in the 
Armistice Inn, where they became acquaint 
ed with British habits and ways of life. 
The regatta began one week after the 
crew’s arrival, and ended for the Kent 
rowers after four days of racing. With the 
races and the cup won, and the nervous 
strain over, many boys spent the rest of 
the summer on a tour of Europe. 
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The March of Books 


Education Considered 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Director, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSITY. 
Edited by Margaret Clapp. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press. 115 pp. $2.50. 

THE IDEA AND PRACTICE OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION. By Present 
and Former Members of the Faculty (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 333 pp. $3.50. 

THE STUDENT LOOKS AT HIS 
TEACHER. By John W. Riley, Bryce F. 
Ryan, Marcia Lifshitz. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. 166 pp. $2.75. 

The Modern University presents four lec- 
tures. They deal with nineteenth century 
concepts of higher education in Europe, in 
Great Britain, and the United States and 
with problems and trends in universities to- 
day. Each is a thought-provoking analysis 
which should stimulate constructive action. 

The Idea and Practice of General Educa- 
tion presents general education as it is de- 
fined at the University of Chicago. Part 
One deals with the history and theory of 
general education. Part Two covers the cur- 
riculum so far as it covers humanities, social 
sciences, natural sciences, mathematics, writ- 
ing, languages, integration. Part Three dis- 
cusses teaching, examining, and advising. 
Though informative, the book gives the im- 
pression that the University of Chicago has 
a monopoly on the one and only desirable 
formula of higher education. 

The Student Looks at the Teacher stresses 
the importance of examining the reactions 
of college students to the teaching of their 
instructors. Emphasis is on student evalua- 
tion and leads to a discussion of the methods 
used at Brooklyn College where rating tech- 
niques were studied. It is apparent that 
there is room for considerable improvement 
in college teaching. 

JOEL MUNSELL: PRINTER AND 
ANTIQUARIAN. By David S. Edelstein. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 420 
pp. $5. 

Joel Munsel, who was born in 1808 and 
died in 1880, was more than a printer and 
publisher. He was an antiquarian and his- 
torian. Widely recognized in his own day, 
he has become almost a forgotten man. 
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Edelstein’s definite biography, thoroughly 
documented, is the story of a man who often 
published significant if unprofitable books 
on the phases of the history of New York. 
Diligent research on the part of the writer 
has made possible this substantial study. 

The first few chapters deal with Munsell 
as a boy, apprentice, and journeyman. Then 
the writer tells how Munsell started his busi- 
ness and of the early days of the Munsell 
Press from 1836 to 1849. Much of the 
second half of the book stresses the scholarly 
activities of Munsell. 

THE ALL-SPORTS RECORD BOOK. 
By Frank G. Menke. New York: A. S. 
Barnes. 326 pp. $5. 

Sports writers and editors will find Frank 
G. Menke’s The All-Sports Record Book 
It is chock-full of 


data—names, places, events, records—in the 


an indispensable asset. 
sports world. It covers 87 sports authori- 
tatively — corn husking and baseball, la- 
crosse and basketball, pigeon racing and 
football. 

THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF IN- 
VESTIGATION. By Max Lowenthal. 
New York: William Sloane. 559 pp. $4.50. 

Publicized as an “objective” analysis of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Lowen- 
thal’s book is anything but objective. In 
fact, he has none to objective in finding the 
FBI and Edgard Hoover highly objection- 
able. And he piles his quotes so high that 
the reader soon wearies of this misleading 
type of documentation. 

True, the FBI makes mistakes; it is far 
from perfect. Lowenthal’s book gives little 
credit to the FBI for its achievements. It 
does not spell out a constructive program for 
remedying the defects it deplores. 

HOW TO RUN A SMALL BUSI- 
NESS. By J. K. Lasser. New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill. 350 pp. $3.95. 

Newspaper publishers are businessmen— 
or should be. It has become commonplace 
to observe that only a solvent press can be 
a free press. That’s why J. K. Lasser’s book 
—though not for newspapermen only—is 
likely to be useful to many a publisher— 
especially thoze just getting started. 


Lasser tells how to build for profits, stress- 
ing the importance of good accounting. He 
takes up tax management, credit problems, 
financing, insurance, plant operation, office 
efficiency, and similar aspects common to the 
small business. His manual is practical and 
authoritative. 

COMMUNICATION WITHIN IN- 
DUSTRY. By Raymond W. Peters. New 
York: Harper. 198 pp. $3. 


Many a business firm is a community. 
Hence, communication within the business 
or industry is important—just as in any 
neighborhood or metropolis. Aware of this, 
Raymond W. Peters, head of the Employee 
Relations Research of Esso Standard Oil 
Company, has written this informative guide- 
book. 

Peters defines the problem and discusses 
types of information to be communicated, 
discussing written, visual, and oral methods. 
Intramanagement communication and that 
of union labor are examined. He concludes 
with counsel on how to evaluate communi- 
cation media and a discussion of the funda- 
mentals of a satisfactory program. 

THE POPULAR BOOK. By James D. 
Hart. New York: Oxford University Press. 
351 pp. $5. 

James D. Hart’s book is aptly subtitled 
“a history of America’s literary taste.” In 
a sense, he deals with the cultural evolution 
of the republic, and he does so effectively. 
Though he documents his book well, facts 
never obtrude as heavy baggage in the trans- 
fer of ideas. 


It is not easy to compress any study cov- 
ering more than three centuries within a 
single book. Yet the author has weighted 
his epochs well, giving each its share of at- 
tention. It is not surprising to note that 
many writers for newspapers and magazines 
also produced books that won significant rec- 
ognition. 

READING FOR PROFIT. By Mont- 
gomery Belgion. New York: Henry Reg- 
nery. 291 pp. $3. 

Interested in a capital investment? If so, 
This is the advice of 
Montgomery Belgion whose book first ap- 
peared in England where more than 100,000 
copies have been sold. 


consider reading. 


Belgion’s book examines novels, fiction 
versus truth, deep books and difficult read- 
ing, good and better writing, poetic drama, 
poetry, and the “new poetry.” This thought- 
ful book should have a special appeal for 


those who teach—or mis-teach—literature. 
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Features of the Month 


(Continued from Page 11) 


hand from his camel’s hair overcoat, and looked at it. It was a 
scarred hand that fine manicuring had not spoilt. Something sharp 
caught in the man’s eye. Well, you could not be in a coal town 
without getting coal dust in your eye. Coal was a hard business. 
Sweating, stinking toil, where all you ever found was an end in 
the black, dirty earth outside town, in the steep obscene graveyard, 
stark and bare, where, if you had money, they said a Mass for 
you, and burnt a few stenchy-sweet candles. This was the coal 
town where life was dirty, where the dirt clogged the air and fouled 
the food. Yet here he had found the only love that had ever 
fully caught him up. That was why he was back after seven years. 
Not that the years were long—he had broken the web, and now he 
was a strong man who thought he knew what he wanted. 

The man took up his bags, and walked to the only hotel, and 
registered, ordered ice, and went upstairs. He sat down on the 
hard bed and looked at the tobacco-stained, gray rug, whose red 
roses were barely discernible. He looked at the roses carefully. An 
aged bellman brought in the ice, and took the Gideon Bible off 
the desk to make room for the tray, and the man noticed the neat 
square it made where there was no dust. 

He looked at the ice and found it gray. So was everything else, 
he thought: gray. The color of my hair, the rug, the ice, my shirt, 
my suit—but where the book had lain was not grayed, only its sur- 
face. So what, he thought, and went over to the desk to mix a 
drink. 

With the drink in his hand, he went over to the grimy window, 
and opened it, and looked out. The town was the same. The same 
crooked lecherous streets, the same Italian, Polish, and God-knows- 
what-else families, cooking the same pungent, stinking foods, and 
later, at six, you heard the same tramp of feet winding up the 
street, men with gritty black faces, and you saw those same accusing 
whites of eyes, and you heard the same half-fearful pause in con- 
versation after every wracking cough. 

He shut the window, set his drink down, and left the room. He 
went out of the hotel, and down the street, and he noticed the thin 
film of grime on his cleanly-burnished shoes as he turned into a 
dingy cafe. 

A fat swarthy woman, whose eyes were merry, and whose lips 
were harsh, looked up from the paper she had been reading. A 
black cat jumped off the counter. “What do you wish?” she said, 
her eyes taking him in, and a little frightened. 

“Do you know, mother, if there is anyone named Maria Gretti 
living here?” 

Three black flies darted up from the newspaper as she shook 
it, and he looked at her hands, and then he knew. 

“Maria Gretti died last year,” the fat woman said, and turned 
a page of the paper. 

All right: she had chosen this. 

“Do you usually have such bad weather this time of year?” 
he said. 

“No, it has been very bad weather this year, many have been 
sick. A coal town like this claims its own.” 

“Well, thank you,” he said, and turned, and left the cafe, and 
turned up the street, and thought, I am a gentleman. 

And I am a gentleman, he thought, as he ordered another scotch- 
and-water, and over-tipped the porter. 
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Six o'clock, and with it the ghostly procession of gaunt black 
figures up from the mine, into the twilight, mingling with it, lost 
in it, tramping up the street, turning into their shacks, one by one, 
where there was no heat and very little food, where there was no 
change and no one ever bothered to think, and this was the coal 
town where life was a figure in cool, white, medical terms of life- 
span. 

A blood-red daub of sun hung in the thick pall, and disappeared, 
and the grim, naked outlines of the town softened into melting 
black. 

One of the miners shuffled into the cafe, and asked, “Maria, why 
do you weep?” But he, too, did not much care. 


Poetry sa 


(Continued from Page 6) 
As the unbroken silence of death. 


Barbara Flower 

The Oracle 

Abington Senior High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 
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THE HEALER 


Time is the doctor who heals our torn emotions; 
He dulls the pain by giving a drug called forgetfulness, 
And afterwards leaves only the tiny scars known as memories. 


Paulette Henderson 

The Oracle 

Abington Senior High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 
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A STAR AT PLAY 


Between two chimneys peeps a star, 
Sometimes ’tis near; sometimes ’tis far. 
{t skips along the Milky Way, 

Intent with other stars to play. 


It sleeps by day and shines by night, 
Piercing the heavens with winking light; 
Dances on fluffy clouds serene, 


And glides along a silvery beam. 


Alex Mamary 
The Radiator 
Somerville High School 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Director Recalled 
(Continued from Page 4) 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great from Pope Pius XII. 

Upon his returm to the United States in 1946 he was made a 
Lieutenant Colonel and given a Mobilization Assignment in the 
same office as that in which he now resumes his work with the Ait 
Force. He will continue his work in the field of education, as the 
Division of Professional Education, as its name implies, covers the 
educational and training programs for officers and enlisted men in 
service schools and civilian institutions. 


A team of seven from The Acorn staff competed in the Seventh 
Annual Temple University Press Tournament on April 7. Joe 
Brenner, sports editor of The Acorn, competed in the field of sports 
interviewing; Gill Boehringer, senior staff member, met with other 
contenders on page make-up; Theora Minzes, assistant news editor 
of The Acorn, competed in news writing, and Ruth Rasmussen, att 
editor, in cartooning. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as an 
experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together” 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the field of demo- 


cratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week of the school 
year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of 
school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intramural and inter- 
scholastic sports. 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing of school 
clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS-~Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 
PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of school news- 
paper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and wholesome 


social activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in the development of 
student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point systems, 


etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields 


Subscription price $3.50 


Subscribe now! 
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You Are Cordially Invited 


to enter your book and participate in 


17th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


of the 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Deadline 


July 1, 1951 


Ratings Announced 


October 12, 1951 


<" pele} 
PRR EEo 


RIMARILY a Critique for the Yearbook or the 

Classbook, the Contest provides a periodic rating 
on a nation-wide basis by a Board of experienced 
Judges. This critique stimulates student interest and 
activity and contributes to the betterment of the book. 
The rating scale is the result of a thorough study of 
yearbooks and of consultations with Advisers in the 
field, printers, engravers, photographers, paper and 
cover manufacturers. Beginning with 105 entries in 
the First Critique and Contest in 1935, the number 
reached 831 in 1950. To date, 5,303 Yearbooks have 
been rated in the Annual Contest in addition to those 
receiving individual treatment in the CSPA’s Critical 
Service. This growth gives testimony to the value and 
effectiveness of the kind of objective service rendered 
to Advisers and staff members by the Association. 


bs detachable Contest Entry and Self-Analysis 
Form, which accompanies this invitation, pro- 
vides three valuable features. First, it gives advisers 
and staffs a list of criteria which act as guides to check 
the present and to plan the future yearbook. Second, 
it gives the judges the background of the yearbook 
so that it may be analyzed and rated with under- 
standing. Third, unusual ideas from the books may 
be listed by the staff for special consideration and as 
a contribution to the information of the yearbook 
staff and Adviser in the field. “YEARBOOK FUN- 
DAMENTALS”, a 40-page booklet of information 
on the preparation and production of annuals, includ- 
ing an itemized scoring section with the Judges’ com- 
ments, is forwarded to all participants at the con- 
clusion of the Contest. 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 





